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THE  UNFATHOMABLE  LINCOLN 

Blaine  Brooks  Gernon 


SIXTY-NINE  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  capitol 
of  the  United  States,  a  president  was  shot.  For  a  week 
I  after  his  death,  the  newspapers  of  the  country  were  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  a  blessing  unsought,  or  a  national 
calamity.  Then  came  the  change.  Uncertainty  and  misgiving 
gave  way  to  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  these  to  love  and  under- 
standing, to  be  followed  by  interest  and  appreciation,  until,  by 
now,  statues  of  this  president  rear  their  heads  in  parks  and  pub- 
lic squares,  blinking  street  lamps  cast  their  soft  flickering  lights 
on  his  name  on  street  sign  posts,  children,  with  their  eyes,  trace 
his  name  over  the  doorways  of  school  buildings,  and  plates  of 
bronze  record  the  words  of  his  once-forgotten  speeches.  In 
press,  rostrum,  and  pulpit  they  quote  his  words  and  tell  his 
deeds.  In  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  one  sees  the  likeness  of 
his  face  so  full  of  "all  that  he  was  and  hoped  to  be." 

Interest  grows  apace,  the  world  over.  An  Englishman  stops 
to  tell  his  countrymen  of  this  man  from  Illinois;  a  German 
follows  in  his  train,  and  Japanese  schoolboys  pen  their  theses 
on  a  man  whom  even  his  countrymen  with  difficulty  appre- 
ciate and  understand.  Yet,  interest  continues  to  grow.  Printing 
presses  industriously  grind   out   books,   pamphlets,   articles, 
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sketches,  stories,  and  poems  about  the  man.  In  all  the  world, 
save  at  the  shrine  of  some  great  religious  leader,  where  shall 
we  find  one  in  whom  is  shown  such  intense  and  universal  inter- 
est ?  Five  others  were  war  presidents,  but  do  not  reach  his  plane. 
Washington  freed  the  colonies,  and  McKinley  millions  on  the 
tropic  isles,  yet,  in  neither  does  the  public  manifest  the  interest 
it  shows  in  the  great  Emancipator.  Only  one  of  these,  Wash- 
ington, shares  Lincoln's  honor  and  greatness,  and  in  the  latter, 
he  passes  the  Father  of  his  country. 

And  so,  year  after  year,  an  ever  increasing  army  of  students 
and  followers  of  Lincoln,  seeking  to  know  and  understand 
the  man,  gaze  with  awe  and  wonder  at  the  perfect  gem  of 
sculpture  that  a  grateful  nation  has  erected  in  its  capital,  where 
for  five  long,  eventful,  and  heartbreaking  years,  he  watched 
his  country  engage  in  suicidal  war.  They  journey  to  his 
birthplace  in  Kentucky;  and  they  climb  the  little  hill  in  south- 
ern Indiana  where  rests  the  tired  body  of  Nancy  Hanks,  and 
where  she  looks  wistfully  on  fields  and  hills  that  once  heard 
the  laughter  and  song  of  her  Hoosier  boy.  Not  satisfied,  they 
walk  through  the  little  country  graveyard  in  Coles  County  and 
gaze  on  the  graves  of  Tom  Lincoln,  and  that  other  great  heart, 
Sally  Bush,  who  was  "all  of  a  mother"  to  him.  In  Vandalia, 
they  wander  through  the  halls  of  the  old  capitol,  hopefully 
listening  for  the  sound  of  his  voice;  while  in  his  old  home  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets,  in  Springfield,  they  wait  in  vain 
for  the  music  of  his  footsteps.  From  here  they  go  to  its  ceme- 
tery, and  wander  aimlessly  over  the  green  grass  near  the  spot 
where  now  he  rests,  not  wondering  that  he  sleeps  after  a  life 
so  full  of  action.  They  climb  the  steep  hill  in  the  cemetery 
at  Petersburg  and  read  the  immortal  words  on  the  stone  over 
the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge.  In  search  of  more  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  spirits  for  intimacy  with  the  soul  of  Lincoln, 
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they  journey  around  the  towns  that  once  composed  the  Eighth 
lUinois  Judicial  Circuit,  so  rich  in  memories  of  him. 

But  none  of  these  suffice.  Finally  and  lastly,  they  must  go  to 
New  Salem,  to  its  reconstructed  stores  and  cabins;  and  walk- 
ing down  its  single  thoroughfare  they  find  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  this  little  spot  something  of  spiritual  perception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Where  shall  we  find  this  man  that  we  may  know  him? 
On  his  death  Stanton  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages."  It  is  our  task  to  take  him  out  of  such  a 
general  classification  and  to  place  him  once  again  amid  the 
old  familiar  surroundings  that  were  his  background  and  his 
life.  Would  that  the  task  were  easy.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  suddenly 
cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  being  denied  those  mellow 
years  of  leisure  in  which  a  man  thoughtfully  takes  his  pen 
in  hand  and  writes  the  story  of  his  life.  Unlike  his  friend 
Browning,  he  kept  no  diary  in  which  to  pen  his  daily  thoughts 
and  deeds.  He  wrote  and  said  but  little  about  himself,  as  wit- 
nessed by  his  congressional  sketch,  and  this  not  without  reason. 
He  was  by  nature  modest;  and  his  hoped-for  career  in  public 
life  made  him  all  the  more  cautious.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he 
kept  locked  in  his  inmost  soul  the  secret  of  his  mother's  birth. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  came  of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  and  proud  fam- 
ily, and  on  her  account,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  man  of  his 
humble  beginnings  must  have  sought  the  protection  of  the 
shadows.  On  his  death,  those  who  knew  him  best,  like  David 
Davis  and  Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  when  they  began  to  think 
about  it,  really  knew  very  little  about  his  inner  life  and  secrets. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Robert,  incensed  at  an  ungrateful  Congress 
and  an  indiscreet  and  talkative  partner,  gave  out  only  the  most 
conventional  facts  about  his  life.  What  remains  then.^^  Only 
his  letters  and  speeches,  articles  that  he  wore  and  things  that 
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knew  the  touch  of  his  hands,  unromantic  court  records,  and 
the  memories  of  those  who,  having  known  him,  somehow 
could  never  forget  the  magic  of  his  impeUing  call. 

1 809 -1 8 1 6,  K€ntuc\y 

We  examine  our  material.  Abraham  Lincoln  "was  born  on 
February  9,  1809,  in  then  Hardin  County,  at  a  point  within  the 
more  recently  founded  county  of  La  Rue,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  where  Hodgenville  now  is"  to  quote  his  words. 
What  did  he  do?  We  know  very  little  for  certain.  And  not 
from  his  parents  nor  his  sister  do  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
obscure  period  of  his  life,  but  from  Lincoln  and  Austin 
Gallagher,  a  playmate,  both  dependent  in  later  years  on 
memory,  that  very  undependable  vehicle  on  which  mortals  are 
obliged  to  carry  such  a  load.  Despite  earlier  stories,  Lincoln 
did  not  come  up  out  of  the  dregs  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 
He  came  of  good  stock  on  both  sides.  His  father,  Tom,  was  a 
middle-class  man  of  the  community,  owning  farms  and  horses, 
and  ranking  seventh  in  the  only  measure  of  wealth  in  his 
county — land.  He  was  neither  shiftless  nor  lazy,  for  in  addition 
to  being  a  farmer,  he  understood  and  plyed  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter and  cabinet  maker,  paid  taxes,  served  on  juries,  engaged 
in  law  suits,  acted  as  a  sort  of  deputy  sheriff,  and  even  tried 
his  hand  at  road  surveying.  He  was  honest,  faithful,  sober,  and 
industrious;  and,  if  the  stories  may  be  relied  upon,  could  "lick 
his  weight  in  wildcats."  His  son  was  a  "chip  off  the  old  block" 
in  the  matter  of  wrestling  and  fighting.  Lincoln's  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks,  was  quiet,  thoughtful,  industrious,  and  kind  to 
her  family — a  beautiful  character.  Although  Lincoln  was  only 
nine  years  of  age  when  she  died,  he  carried  a  deep  impression 
of  her  always.  Both  of  his  parents  were  religiously  inclined, 
attending  church,  and  she  reading  the  family  Bible.  The  Lin- 
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coin  birthplace,  in  its  surrounding  of  natural  beauty,  was  as 
good  a  home  as  the  average  in  that  southern  and  western  coun- 
try. Thus,  save  for  the  hard  drinking,  swearing,  and  fighting 
that  goes  with  pioneering,  Lincoln  was  born  and  raised  in  a 
fairly  good  community. 

He  followed  the  course  of  all  boys  of  his  day,  playing  with 
his  companions,  his  sister,  and  Gallagher;  fishing,  hunting, 
and  wandering  in  the  mill  of  Robert  Hodgens.  He  may  have 
had  both  a  dog  and  a  goat  for  pets.  Most  important,  he 
attended,  for  short  spells,  the  schools  of  Zachariah  Riney  and 
Caleb  Hazel.  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  Lincoln  studied  Dil- 
worth's  and  Webster's  blueback  spellers,  and  Aesop's  Fables. 
Save  in  the  matter  of  actual  time  spent  in  classrooms,  what 
boy  of  seven  had  a  better  education  in  that  day?  He  also  lis- 
tened to  the  conversations  of  his  elders,  heard  preachers  exhort, 
maybe  enjoyed  a  debate  or  two,  and  watched  his  father  tran- 
sact his  business.  Lincoln,  the  Kentucky  boy,  was  much  the 
same  as  any  other  boy  of  his  day  or  since. 

1816-1830,  Indiana 

In  the  autumn  of  18 16,  seven-year-old  Abraham  Lincoln 
moved  with  his  parents  from  their  home  on  the  Knob  Creek 
farm  in  Kentucky  to  a  i6o-acre  tract,  seventeen  miles  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  in  Perry  (later  Spencer)  County,  in  Southern 
Indiana.  Again,  the  Lincolns  lived  in  a  pioneer  community, 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  southerners,  many  of  whom  also 
came  from  Kentucky. 

Here  Lincoln  lived  for  fourteen  years,  important  ones  for 
him.  As  a  Hoosier  lad  he  helped  his  father  with  the  farm, 
fished,  swam,  hunted,  and  played  in  the  fields.  Here  they  built 
their  home;  and  here  Lincoln  helped  to  bury  his  mother,  sister 
Sarah,  and  kinfolk.  Attending  church,  he  became,  for  a  short 
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period,  its  sexton.  Visiting  nearby  courts,  he  got  a  hankering 
for  the  law.  He  tended  store,  made  speeches,  wrote  stories,  and 
ran  a  ferry.  In  the  last  occupation  he  ran  afoul  the  Dill  brothers 
and  became  a  party  to  his  first  law  suit,  tried  in  Kentucky 
before  the  kindly  Squire  Pate.  It  is  said  that  he  was  discharged 
because  the  pretty  niece  of  the  judge,  taking  a  liking  to  Lin- 
coln, whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the  squire,  but  that 
fact  does  not  appear  in  the  record.  Later,  he  borrowed  the 
Statutes  of  Indiana  from  Pate,  and  began  his  study  of  law. 

Here  he  attended,  for  three  short  spells,  the  schools  of 
Andrew  Crawford,  James  Swaney,  and  Azel  W.  Crawford. 
He  was  branching  out,  for  he  was  reading  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Weems'  and  Ramsey's 
lives  of  Washington,  Murray's  English  Reader,  Arabian  Nights, 
Lives  of  Marion  and  Francis,  Scott's  Lessons,  Grimshaw's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  Kentucky  Preceptor,  Pike's 
Arithmetic,  and  Dave  Turnham's  copy  of  the  Statutes  of 
Indiana. 

He  heard  a  bevy  of  preachers,  Thomas  Downs,  Adam  Shoe- 
maker, Samuel  Bristow,  and  Charles  Polk.  He  sang  in  his  fal- 
tering voice  from  the  Dupuy  song  books.  As  a  fighter  and 
wrestler  he  was  developing  prowess,  and  as  an  extempora- 
neous speaker  as  well.  Hanging  around  the  postofEce  at  Gentry- 
ville,  he  longed  to  run  such  an  office;  trying  his  hand  at  the 
ferry  and  on  a  trip  to  New  Orleans,  he  thought  of  becoming 
a  riverman;  listening  to  the  brilliant  Breckenridge  in  a  court- 
room one  day  he  wistfully  hungered  for  the  law. 

1830-1831,  Illinois 

In  the  spring  of  1830,  twenty-one-year  old  Abraham  Lincoln 
accompanied  his  family  and  kinfolk  on  their  removal  to  a  farm 
near  Decatur,  in  Macon  County,  eastern  Illinois,  where  they 
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hastily  built  a  home  and  farm  building.  Again,  he  was  among 
kinfolk  and  friends,  for  this  section  was  thick  with  southerners, 
many  having  migrated  from  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 

The  description  that  we  have  of  him  is  of  interest,  for  it 
is  our  first  "unphotographed"  picture.  He  was  "almost  six  feet 
four  inches  in  height,  with  coarse  black  hair,  gray  eyes,  and  a 
homely  face  full  of  certain  charm."  He  wore  "a  coonskin  cap, 
jeans  coat,  and  breeches."  He  was  a  business  man,  for  on  his  re- 
cent trip  from  Indiana  he  had  doubled  his  money  in  the  sale  of 
notions.  He  had  read  about  fifteen  good  books,  had  attended 
schools  for  five  short  spells,  could  "read,  write,  and  cypher  to 
the  Rule  of  Three"  as  he  himself  stated.  But  then  he  was 
always  modest.  He  had  worked  at  odd  jobs  of  every  kind,  and 
he  had  traveled  half-way  across  the  continent  to  New  Orleans. 
In  all  that  sparsely  settled  county  of  Macon,  he  probably  had 
few  equals  and  certainly  no  superiors. 

Here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  at  a  wedding,  a  house- 
raising  festival,  in  company  with  Jimmy  Short.  He  broadens 
out  as  a  debater  and  as  a  teller  of  funny  stories.  He  is  adding  to 
his  mental  library,  for  we  find  him  reading  a  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  Statutes  of  Illinois,  and  occasional  newspapers. 
We  watch  him  split  rails  for  Jim  Miller  to  earn  the  cost  of  his 
clothing;  we  see  him  cast  shy  glances  at  Polly  Warnick.  He 
wrestles  with  Jim  Ownes  or  Dan  Needham;  and  in  front  of 
Jim  Renshaw's  store  in  Decatur,  he  meets  and  bests  John  Posey, 
a  local  politician.  He  freezes  his  feet  during  that  long  winter 
of  the  deep  snow,  and  thereafter  for  many  years  he  loved  to 
walk  barefoot  in  the  grass.  Even  later,  when  he  was  a  success- 
ful politician  and  lawyer,  neighbors  in  eastern  Illinois  note 
that  on  his  return  for  a  visit,  he  indulged  in  this  luxury. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  we  see  him  as  he  meets  that  many- 
sided  character,  Denton  Oflut,  whose  magic  words  and  mes- 
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meric  personality  lure  John  Hanks,  John  D.  Johnson,  and  Lin- 
coln to  start  off  on  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  We  watch  him  as  he 
wends  his  way  through  the  little  streets  of  that  town,  or  as  he 
looks  out  on  the  river,  full  of  ships,  or  as  he  stands  at  the  edge 
of  a  crowd  at  the  slave  sale. 

Back  home,  in  June,  we  walk  with  him  the  steep  hill  of 
New  Salem. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  it.  We  are  finding  our  man,  and 
almost  unconsciously  it  crops  out  in  our  verbs.  We  leave  the 
past  tense  and  move  up  to  the  present. 

1 83 1 -1837,  New  Salem 

High  up  on  a  little  twisted  crust  of  earth  on  a  bend  in  the 
Sangamon  River,  on  a  hastily  made  crooked  road  that  con- 
nects Lewistown  and  Springfield,  rests  the,  dream-town  of  New 
Salem,  a  village  of  a  hundred  living  souls  living  in  not  more 
than  twenty  buildings,  in  a  half-forgotten  remote  section  of 
Sangamon  (later  Menard)  County.  It  is  a  dream-town  because 
its  hopes  are  built  on  deep-water  navigation  which  will  bring 
to  its  shores  boats  and  ships  from  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and 
Cincinnati — a  dream  that  is  destined  to  fail.  At  its  best,  it  is 
hardly  more  than  "two  sides  of  a  crooked  road,"  but  it  will 
never  be  measured  by  these  dimensions.  In  1831,  it  is  about 
two  years  old. 

We  watch  the  stranger  climb  its  hill  on  a  hot  day  in  July 
where  he  receives  a  warm  and  sincere  welcome.  Here  he  lives 
for  six  long  years.  Here  we  can  obtain  a  typical  picture  of  Lin- 
coln. All  the  colors  of  the  world  may  be  seen  in  the  rainbow, 
an  ocean  may  be  seen  in  a  drop  of  water;  and  the  entire  Bible 
may  be  read  at  a  glance  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel. 

Offut's  store  is  not  completed  on  time.  We  watch  Lincoln 
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spend  part  of  his  time  in  the  mill  recently  acquired  by  his  em- 
ployer, and  the  balance  loafing  and  getting  acquainted  with 
his  neighbors.  Every  mortal  in  this  microscopic  town  will  con- 
tribute something  to  the  "stature  of  his  greatness,"  from  the 
schoolmaster  to  the  town  drunkard.  On  election  day,  in  August, 
he  assists  Mentor  Graham,  clerk,  and  casts  his  first  vote.  Denton 
Offut,  master  showman,  the  Barnum  of  that  town,  opens  his 
store  with  a  pre-arranged  fight  between  his  clerk,  Lincoln,  and 
the  local  champion.  Jack  Armstrong.  He  has  an  eye  to  business, 
has  Offut,  and  although  Lincoln  wins,  Armstrong  and  the 
Clary  boys  become  his  friends.  Lincoln  acts  as  second  in  other 
fights,  and  judges  horse  races.  Local  historians  whisper  to  us 
that  in  a  field  day,  recently,  he  has  outdistanced,  outrun,  out- 
wrestled,  and  outfought  everybody  for  miles  around.  Of  such 
stuff  are  heroes  made,  and  by  now  Lincoln  is  a  leader. 

He  joins  Cameron's  debating  society  and  he  studies  Kirk- 
ham's  Grammar.  Newspapers  take  his  eye,  and  we  watch  him 
as  he  lolls  on  the  counter  with  Simeon  Francis'  sheet,  the 
Weekly  Sangamo  Journal  before  him.  A  riverman  of  experi- 
ence, he  pilots  boats  over  the  New  Salem  dam  and  down  the 
Sangamon  River. 

We  are  in  a  typical  western  boom  town,  with  its  pairs  of 
doctors  and  preachers,  school  and  church  without  buildings, 
Sunday  school,  temperance  society,  debating  club,  justice  of  the 
peace,  constables,  and  saloon,  where  the  fighting  and  genial 
Jack  Clary  slakes  the  thirst  of  his  rough  and  tumble  guests. 

1832 

Boarding  at  the  Rutledge  Tavern,  Lincoln  entertains  the 
guests  of  nights  with  his  stories  and  poems,  his  favorite  being 
"How  St.  Patrick  Came  to  be  Born."  Offut  fails  in  business,  and 
Lincoln  becomes  a  handy-man,  extra  clerk,  farm  hand,  and 
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boatman.  On  April  15,  1832,  we  read  the  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  for  the  legislature. 

And  shortly  thereafter,  in  April,  he  leaves  with  the  local 
boys  for  the  Black  Hawk  War.  We  hear  that  he  has  been 
elected  captain;  and  that  on  his  company  being  disbanded  he 
re-enlisted  as  a  private,  determined  to  "see  it  through."  He  is 
back  in  July  with  a  Springfield  lawyer  and  politician,  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  advises  him  to  study  law. 

We  watch  him  in  that  first  election,  on  August  6,  i832, 
where  in  a  field  of  thirteen,  of  which  four  are  to  be  elected, 
he  stands  eighth.  No  matter — in  the  New  Salem  Precinct  he 
draws  277  out  of  284  votes.  Look  at  him,  as  he  stands  there  in 
a  "blue  jeans  coat  (claw  hammer  style)  short  in  both  sleeves, 
homespun  linen  trousers,  straw  hat  without  a  band,  and  his 
stocky  boots."  There  is  something  about  the  man  that  attracts. 

Bill  Berry,  drunken  son  of  a  preacher,  induces  him  to  go  into 
the  grocery  business  with  him,  and  we  watch  one  partner  drink 
up  the  stock  and  the  other  fritter  away  his  time  with  books 
and  newspapers.  Such  a  partnership  must  fail. 

What  is  Lincoln  reading?  The  lives  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Clay,  and  Webster,  books  Row  Herndon  has  loaned  him. 
Others  are  works  on  astrology,  history,  philosophy,  and 
chemistry. 

We  talk  to  his  room-mate,  A.  Y.  Ellis,  and  he  tells  us  that  he, 
too,  has  been  noticing  him.  He  relates  that  when  Lincoln  first 
came  to  New  Salem  he  had  a  liking  for  such  spicy  tales  as 
Cousin  Sally  Dillard,  the  Downeaster  and  the  Bull,  and 
Becky  Williams'  Courtship.  But  now,  he  adds,  he  is  reading  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  Paine,  and  Volney. 

We  watch  him  sign  a  note  for  his  young  friends  Bill  Green 
and  Dave  Rutledge,  that  they  may  go  off  to  college.  Maybe  he 
wishes  that  he,  too,  might  go.  Mentor  Graham,  the  school- 
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master,  tells  us  that  Lincoln  sits  in  his  classrooms,  and  that 
finally  his  curiousity  got  the  better  of  him  and  he  asked  his  pur- 
pose, to  which  he  replied,  "I  just  want  to  see  how  far  ahead  of 
me  these  boys  are." 

We  watch  Berry  as  he  fretfully  tends  the  store,  while  Lin- 
coln wanders  through  the  town  looking  in  on  Bob  Johnson, 
the  wheelwright;  Henry  Onstott,  the  cooper;  Joshua  Miller, 
the  blacksmith;  Jacob  Bale,  the  carder;  Peter  Lutkins,  the  shoe- 
maker; and  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter.  While  Berry  pines 
for  the  hospitality  of  the  Hickey  Tavern,  his  partner  goes  out 
into  the  country  to  watch  Poog  and  Knapp  conduct  an  auction. 

Samuel  Hill,  testy  little  postmaster,  quarrels  with  his  cus- 
tomers, and  Doctor  Jason  Duncan  secures  his  removal  by 
petition  and  the  appointment  of  Lincoln  "by  the  democratic 
President,  Andrew  Jackson"  in  his  place.  What  fun  he  has 
now,  for  as  postmaster  he  reads  all  the  newspapers  that  come 
into  the  office.  The  office  pays  probably  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year,  but  it  brings  some  business  into  the  store.  Harvey  Ross, 
mail  carrier  of  Route  No.  3136,  tells  him  the  gossip  he  has 
picked  up  from  Springfield  to  Knox  Court  House;  while  the 
stage  driver  brings  news  from  Yellow  Banks. 

Watching  the  mail  in  his  office,  Lincoln  notes  that  corres- 
pondence between  Ann  Rutledge  and  her  absent  lover,  James 
McNamara,  seems  to  lag,  and  so  he  begins  to  pay  her  some 
attention,  in  his  shy,  bashful  way. 

In  an  old  barrel  of  rubbish  that  he  purchased  for  fifty  cents 
he  discovers  a  copy  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  He  begins 
to  study  law  in  earnest.  Jack  Kelso,  many-sided  gypsy  and 
drinker,  takes  him  fishing  and  recites  from  memory  pieces 
from  Shakespeare  and  Burns. 

Ann  Rutledge,  maid  of  Kentucky,  and  Lincoln  make  a  fine- 
looking  couple.  He  "wears  a  coat  and  pants  of  brown  linen, 
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white  vest  with  dots  of  flowers,  collar  wide  open  and  folded 
over  his  coat  collar,  low  shoes  with  a  double  bow  over  the  in- 
step, and  a  buckeye  hat  like  an  old-fashioned  straw  hat."  Small 
wonder  that  Ann  looks  twice  at  him.  She  has  "auburn  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion."  On  July  fourth  it  is  whis- 
pered that  they  are  "promised." 

Lincoln  drops  out  of  the  business,  leaving  it  to  Berry,  and 
moves  his  post  office  into  Hills'  store.  He  runs  into  a  series  of 
mishaps  and  goes  into  debt,  debts  that  take  him  sixteen  years 
to  finally  pay  off.  In  July,  Harvey  Ross  sees  him  at  a  circus  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  fall,  and  forty  miles  away,  in  the  little  town  of  Win- 
chester, called  Shantytown,  parents  look  over  the  new  school 
teacher,  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  November  of  1833,  we  see  John  Calhoun,  surveyor  of 
Sangamon  County  and  a  Democrat,  employ  Lincoln  as  his 
deputy,  salary  three  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  so  employed. 
Doctors  Allen,  Regnier,  and  Jason  help  him  master  Flint  and 
Gibson's  books  on  surveying,  and  soon  enough  he  is  laying 
out  towns  and  farm  sites.  Laying  out  the  town  of  Petersburg, 
he  bends  his  lines  so  that  the  street  will  go  around  the  home 
of  Jemina  Elmore,  widow  of  Travice,  who  served  him  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War. 

He  does  a  thousand  little  things  to  endear  himself  to  these 
simple  people.  Failure  to  call  for  mail  sends  him  out  in  any 
kind  of  weather  on  a  trip  to  the  country  to  deliver  it.  Of  course 
he  is  invited  to  stay  for  a  meal,  and  he  visits  with  his  neigh- 
bors. His  honesty  is  tested  in  so  many  ways  that  soon  they  are 
calling  him  "Honest  Abe." 

George  Forquer,  Springfield  lawyer,  levies  on  his  horse, 
saddle,  bridle,  and  surveying  instruments,  but  Jimmy  Short 
of  Sand  Ridge  bids  them  in  and  returns  them  to  Lincoln. 
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Looking  again  to  a  try  at  politics,  kindly  Bowling  Green, 
democratic  boss  of  New  Salem,  ofiFers  to  run  him  in  that 
colunm,  but  Stuart  and  Francis  caution  him  to  avoid  national 
issues,  stress  local  ones,  and  accept  assistance  from  all  quarters. 
Doctor  Chandler  starts  on  a  mad  race  to  Springfield  to  save  his 
"lands  from  Henry  Ingalls,"  and  meeting  Lincoln  on  the  road, 
he  is  offered  a  swap  of  horses. 

By  now  he  is  trying  small  cases  before  the  local  squires  and 
on  his  way  towards  becoming  a  lawyer.  On  August  4,  1834, 
out  of  a  field  of  thirteen  of  which  four  are  to  be  elected,  Lin- 
coln stands  second  and  only  fourteen  votes  behind  the  high 
man.  Coleman  Smoot  loans  him  two  hundred  dollars,  and  on 
Wednesday,  November  26,  we  watch  him  bid  good-bye  to  his 
constituents  and  Ann  Rutledge,  and  clad  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  climb  aboard  the  stage  bound  for  Vandalia,  state 
capitol,  some  seventy-five  miles  away. 

Lincoln  serves  four  terms  in  the  legislature,  with  an  average 
record,  but  among  his  accomplishments  he  becomes  the  Whig 
leader,  twice  its  candidate  for  speaker  (although  defeated), 
secures  the  removal  of  the  capitol  to  Springfield,  and  with  Dan 
Stone,  puts  on  record  a  protest  in  the  matter  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1835 

Ann  Rutledge  dies  on  August  25,  1835,  and  we  watch  Lin- 
coln bury  his  sorrow  in  the  press  of  his  financial  need. 

1836 

Attending  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  Vandalia,  we  see 
the  letters  he  pens  to  Mary  Owens,  another  Kentucky  girl,  visit- 
ing her  kinfolk  in  New  Salem. 
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i837 

In  April  of  1837  we  watch  Lincoln  leave  New  Salem,  astride 
a  pony  that  he  has  borrowed  from  Bowling  Green,  his  saddle 
worn,  seven  dollars  in  his  pockets,  feet  trailing  the  ground. 
New  Salem  had  done  much  for  him.  It  was  his  college.  Here 
he  found  friendship,  courage,  experience,  ideals,  training,  and 
love.  Here  he  cast  his  first  vote,  received  two  offices  at  the  hands 
of  Democrats,  and  another  at  the  hands  of  friendly  voters. 
And  so,  armed  with  these,  some  clothes,  and  a  few  books  we 
see  him  leave  the  town  with  considerable  regret. 

From  1837  to  1861,  save  for  a  single  term  in  Congress,  and 
time  spent  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  Lincoln  lives  his  life 
in  the  city  of  Springfield.  Here  he  meets  and  marries  Mary 
Todd,  raises  three  children  (one  dying)  makes  his  friends, 
builds  up  a  law  practice,  and  goes  up  the  political  ladder. 

At  first  he  rooms  up  over  Joshua  Speed's  store,  taking  his 
meals  at  the  home  of  Bill  Butler,  both  Kentuckians.  From 
1837  to  1 84 1,  his  law  partner  is  John  Todd  Stuart,  with  whom 
he  competes  against  the  other  sixteen  lawyers  of  the  town  of 
a  thousand  people.  Stuart  is  a  good  lawyer,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  state,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  physical 
and  moral  courage.  He  teaches  Lincoln  much.  The  Sangamo 
Journal  for  years  is  the  political  organ  of  these  Whigs,  and 
Lincoln  is  a  constant  contributor  to  its  columns.  Here  he  joins 
the  literary  society,  a  small  select  group,  and  the  debating 
society  as  well.  In  1838,  we  watch  Stuart  beat  Douglas  by  the 
"skin  of  his  teeth"  for  Congress,  and  see  him  go  off  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  helps  young  Joseph  Jefferson,  boy  actor  of  ten  years, 
get  a  theater  and  rescinds  an  ordinance,  and  the  boy  remembers 
it  all  his  life.  With  the  moving  of  the  capitol  to  Springfield, 
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the  coming  of  officials  and  courts,  Lincoln  finds  himself  at 
the  center  of  things. 

He  reads  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Byron,  and  Milton,  and  he 
studies  political  issues  of  the  day  in  the  newspapers.  He  loves 
that  part  of  Calhoun's  reply  to  Clay,  where  he  says:  "To  legis- 
late upon  precedent  is  but  to  make  the  error  of  yesterday  the 
law  of  today."  With  Douglas  and  others,  he  debates  the  issues 
of  the  day  by  the  fire,  in  the  rear  of  Speed's  store,  until  that  fiery 
individual  cries  out,  "this  is  no  place  to  debate,"  and  the  Great 
Debates  are  arranged  for. 

From  1 84 1  to  1844  he  has  for  his  law  partner  one  of  the 
finest  lawyers  in  the  state,  Stephen  Trigg  Logan.  By  1840,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  is  being  talked  of  for  governor,  and  in 
that  campaign  he  is  one  of  the  Whig  electors.  He  and  Mary 
Todd  break  their  engagement,  and  that  August  finds  him  on  a 
vacation  in  Louisville,  visiting  his  old  friend,  Joshua  Fry  Speed. 

He  is  invited  to  say  a  few  words  at  the  grave  of  his  old  friend. 
Bowling  Green,  but  his  emotions  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
he  cannot  utter  a  word.  Again,  he  is  invited  to  make  the  annual 
address  to  the  local  Washingtonian  Society,  and  the  shock  of 
some  of  the  members  is  apparent  when  he  pleads  for  tolerance. 

Articles  appear  in  the  Sangamo  Journal  of  which  either  Lin- 
coln or  Mary  Todd  are  the  real  authors.  These  are  derogatory 
to  James  Shields,  the  Democratic  state  auditor,  and  Lincoln's 
admission  of  authorship  almost  causes  a  duel. 

He  makes  it  up  with  Mary  Todd,  and  on  November  4,  1844 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  they  are  married  in  a  service  not  with- 
out humor.  They  live  at  Globe  Tavern  where  it  costs  four  dol- 
lars a  week  for  board.  To  this  union  are  born  four  children — 
Robert  Todd,  Edward  Baker,  William  Wallace,  and  Thomas 
(Tad).  Billy  Herndon,  the  office  boy,  becomes  his  law  partner 
from  1844  to  1861.  He  is  an  ardent  Whig,  yet  when  Martin 
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Van  Buren  is  held  in  the  nearby  town  of  Rochester  by  the 
rains,  the  local  Democrats  take  Lincoln  along  for  entertain- 
ment purposes. 

He  wants  to  go  to  Congress,  but  is  obliged  to  wait  for  four 
years  that  John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  Dickinson  Baker, 
Whigs,  may  have  their  chance.  He  is  in  a  strong  Whig  county, 
which  is  of  untold  help  to  his  political  ambitions,  although 
the  state  is  decidedly  Democratic. 

In  1846  he  defeats  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress, 
Peter  Cartwright,  a  preacher,  in  a  campaign  full  of  fun.  He 
embarrasses  the  Democratic  Judge  Treat  by  hollering  across 
the  street,  "Never  mind  that  vote,  I've  got  the  preacher  beat." 
In  a  church  meeting  Cartwright  seeks  to  embarrass  him  by 
asking  him  whether  he  expects  to  go  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell, 
and  Lincoln  turns  the  tables  by  replying,  "I  expect  to  go  to 
Congress." 

And  so  he  does.  Back  in  1849,  from  a  single,  ordinary  term 
in  Congress,  he  fails  to  secure  the  appointment  to  the  com- 
missionership  of  the  General  Land  Office,  refuses  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  and  finds  the  people  of 
Springfield  cold  to  him  because  of  his  speeches  on  the  Mexican 
War. 

He  devotes  half  of  his  time  to  his  Springfield  practice  and 
the  other  half  to  traveling  the  Eighth  Illinois  Judicial  Circuit, 
then  composed  of  fourteen  county  seats  in  central  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  state.  Here  he  leads  a  gypsy  life  with  Judge 
David  Davis,  Leonard  Suett,  and  others,  trying  cases,  telling 
jokes,  and  making  friends  throughout.  And  although  he  defi- 
nitely renounces  politics,  he  is  making  a  name  for  himself  all 
over  central  Illinois. 

Since  1839  the  Whigs  have  had  only  one  congressman 
from  Illinois,  but  in  1852  they  win  four  out  of  nine.  Yet  both 
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the  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  Illinois  are  dying.  Old  leaders  in 
Washington  are  passing  off  the  scene,  and  men  like  Steve 
Douglas  are  taking  their  places.  1854  sees  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  possible  spread  of  slavery  to  the 
territories.  Democrats  become  dissatisfied  v^ith  Douglas's  lead- 
ership of  their  party  in  Illinois.  They  are  in  open  revolt.  Work- 
ing to  help  re-elect  Richard  Yates  to  Congress,  Lincoln  sees 
an  opportunity  for  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  the  place  of 
Shields,  the  anti-Nebraska  men  being  in  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  starts  out  in  the  lead,  but  sv^ings  the  election  to 
Lyman  Trumbull  w^hen  it  looks  as  if  his  chances  are  going. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1856,  he  joins 
and  becomes  its  candidate  for  the  place  of  Douglas,  up  for 
election  in  1858.  That  year  the  new^  party  takes  all  the  state 
offices.  It  is  at  their  great  state  convention  at  Bloomington 
that  he  gives  them  his  famous  "Lost  Speech."  His  fame  is 
spreading. 

The  book  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stow^e,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  do  much  to  give  life  and  pov^er 
to  the  nev^ly  formed  Republican  Party  everywhere  in  the  north. 

With  the  use  of  an  almanac  and  his  ov^n  peculiar  methods 
he  frees  Duff  Armstrong  and  pays  an  old  family  debt.  He 
enters  the  campaign  of  1858  v^ith  Douglas  for  the  senatorship, 
making  his  great  "House  Divided  Speech"  on  July  17.  He 
speaks  all  over  the  state,  meeting  Douglas  in  a  series  of  seven 
great  debates  in  the  congressional  districts  in  w^hich  they  have 
not  spoken,  and  these  give  him  fame  throughout  the  state  and 
nation.  Although  he  secures  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  the 
districts  are  so  carved  that  Douglas  defeats  him  for  the  Senate. 

He  is  invited  to  make  addresses  all  over  the  country,  in  Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin,  Ohio,  lov^a,  Missouri,  and  Indiana.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  i860,  the  East  looks  him  over  v^hen  he  makes  his  famous 
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"Cooper  Union"  Speech.  On  May  9  the  Illinois  Republicans 
make  him  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  on  May 
18  he  is  declared  to  be  the  nominee  of  that  party  at  its  Chicago 
Convention,  being  elected  on  November  6. 

As  he  leaves  for  Washington  we  stand  w^ith  the  crovi^d  in  the 
little  railroad  station  in  Springfield.  We  listen  to  his  farewell 
address,  so  simple  and  full  of  pathos.  We  look  around  and 
recognize  old  neighbors  and  friends,  eyes  wet.  Standing  on 
that  platform,  we  cannot  foresee  that  he  goes  to  lead  a  nation 
to  war,  nor  can  we  know  the  depths  to  which  his  soul  will 
sink.  Yet  he  will  have  times  when  he  will  withdraw  alone  on 
the  mount,  coming  down  to  bring  us  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
the  Bixby  letter,  and  the  Second  Inaugural  Address.  We  turn 
to  our  homes.  It  seems  that  we  know  every  secret  of  his  life, 
his  mind  and  heart.  And  yet,  like  others,  we  wonder  just  how 
much  of  him  we  really  know.  Is  he  the  unfathomable  Lincoln  ? 
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